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Frontispiece: VIEW OF NEW ALBANY, INDIANA, ABOUT 1838. 
From the “Family Magazine”, Cincinnati, 1838. 
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HAVE NO DouBT that some of you felt that 
there was something a little inappropriate 
in the selection of a speaker for this evening 
who left Indiana 40 years ago, and has had only 
|-°s infrequent and casual contacts with the State since 
then: and also one who did not come from the 


{ ty region which has become generally known as the 
|< classical and typical Indiana, the up-State flat 


.. lands. I came from the river counties, which for 
.’ many years past have been incorporated in the 


| ™ life and culture of the State—thanks to the auto- 


mobile; but which had not been so incorporated 
in my day, when the automobile was still a rich 
man’s toy, and there were no roads for it to run 
on anyway. 

In those days the river counties were something 
separate and peculiar; they had little contact with 
the classic Hoosier culture up-State, they belonged 
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rather to the river culture, which from Pittsburgh 
and St. Paul down to New Orleans was pretty 
much all one piece, a culture which even in the 
days of the railroad was long dominated by the 
steamboat. The flavor of life in the river counties 
in those days was much more the flavor of Ken- 
tucky than of Indiana; and in my corner of the 
State we were still further denationalized; we were 
part of the tri-State metropolitan complex of 
Cincinnati. 

And in those days before the automobile there 
were also certain other local cultures inside the 
State—cultures centering around, or strung along, 
some of the railroads. The best known of them 
was the Monon culture, thanks to the thousands of 
people from all over the State who attended the 
four institutions of learning on the Monon; but 
we had a local culture on the B. & O. too. I don’t 
know whether Senator Capehart is old enough to 
remember that far back, but if he is I am sure he 
will bear me out. There were six principal towns 
on the B. & O.—Lawrenceburg, Aurora, North 
Vernon, Seymour, Washington, and Vincennes; 
and they all showed certain points of resemblance— 
one of those points of resemblance being that each 
one of the six would readily admit that the other 
five were the hellholes of creation, and could bring 
up evidence to support it. 
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Yet when you survey the history of Indiana, as 
State and as Territory, for the past century and a 
half, it is clear that the river counties were an 
essential and typical part of it, however they 
differed from what later became the stereotype. 
We were after all the first of Indiana, since the 
first settlers either came across the river from 
Kentucky or down the river from Pennsylvania; 
we were building stately homes and reading the 
classics when up-State Indiana still consisted 
mostly of swamps, inhabited chiefly by water 
moccasins and malarial mosquitos. That up- 
State life—at least as far up-State as Decatur 
County—was later depicted by a river-county 
novelist, Edward Eggleston, in a book which was 
never popular among his fellow citizens. And 
with some reason; for while The Hoosier School- 
master was true as of the time he remembered, it 
was no longer true as of the time the book was 
published. By that time up-State had caught up 
with the river counties; and was presently to go 
far beyond them, in wealth, self-advertisement, and 
self-satisfaction. 

Yet in those earliest days the river counties 
had established some traditions to which the 
whole State has been loyal—in politics, for in- 
stance. The Congressman from my district, in 
Andrew Jackson’s day, was Amos Lane—a violent 
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anti-Jacksonian; and it has been reported by those 
who heard him that when he was denouncing 
his enemies on the stump, the gritting and grind- 
ing of his teeth could be heard 50 yards away. 
I defy any of our present congressional delegation 
to improve on that. The river counties set the 
Hoosier literary tradition; and it goes back beyond 
Edward Eggleston or even Julia Dumont. My 
home town, Aurora, was founded by the first 
Indiana novelist, Jesse Lynch Holman. It 1s 
true that his novel, The Errors of Education, 
was not the first Indiana novel; he wrote it 
while he was still living in Lexington or Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, before he came across the river. 
But Aurora, if it was not the place where The 
Errors of Education was written, has a more 
melancholy distinction; it was the place where 
the first Indiana novel was destroyed. In later 
life Judge Holman became convinced that his 
youthful work might have a deleterious effect 
on the morals of young people, so he tried to buy 
up the whole edition, and very nearly succeeded. 
(It was probably not too difficult a_ task, 
_ since the book, like the stock of certain family 
corporations, seems to have been closely held.) 
At any rate he seems to have got hold of all but 
two copies and according to tradition he burned 
them in the public square. The first and, so far, 
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the only book-burning in Indiana. 

Well—up-State eventually passed the river 
counties; yet we went on leading our own lives 
until the automobile finally reunited the State. 
What that life was like down on the river, 50 
years ago, has lately been set down in a novel 
called Ring In the New, by Laura Buchanan 
Harris, who came from Rising Sun; it was river- 
bank stuff but a great deal of it is thoroughly 
recognizable as a picture of small-town life any- 
where in Indiana, or indeed in the Middle West, 
at the turn of the century. It is incidentally 
about the best picture that has ever been done 
of life in the river counties; since our ablest 
novelist, David Graham Phillips, while he was an 
accurate and perspicacious reporter of Fifth 
Avenue and Wall Street, fell down badly in his 
one attempt to give a picture of life in Madison 
and at Depauw. So much for the river counties 
up till the time I left; but since then, with good 
roads and the cars that ride on them making the 
State all one piece, we have been incorporated 
into the general picture that Indiana presents to 
the world. 

That is a remarkable picture—such a clear and 
familiar picture as perhaps no other State in the 
Union has ever presented. The picture written 
down in some of Tarkington’s novels, some of 
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Nicholson’s essays, some of McCutcheon’s car- 
toons, some of Ade’s fables; and above all in 
practically all of Riley’s poems—that is Indiana 
as it has presented itself to the world. It is an 
attractive picture; what is more, it is a coherent 
and credible picture. It was substantially true, 
for its time and place; but it dealt with only a part 
of Indiana—though the larger and wealthier part, 
the up-State flat lands; and for hardly more than 
a quarter of the commonwealth’s existence as 
State and Territory—roughly, the 40 years follow- 
ing the Civil War. A picture of an essentially 
rural culture, though punctuated by and focussed 
on the county seats; a world of stovepipe hats and 
base-burner stoves, where people got around by 
horse and buggy and by spring wagon, unless they 
had to go so far that they took the accommodation 
train. A centripetal, introspective culture; pretty 
well satisfied with itself, but with better reason 
for self-satisfaction than most; a world with no 
aspiration to the loftier heights, but which also, 
in those days, managed to avoid the depths as 
well. A culture which was satisfied to turn out, 
as perhaps its most typical product put it, more 
first-rate second-rate men than any other State 
in the country. 

But that was only a part of Indiana, in place 
and time; and the great merit of this exhibition 
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which is opened here tonight is to remind us of the 
immense variety that has actually existed, over a 
century and a half, in a State whose stereotype 
isso familiar. You see here more of old Vincennes, 
and of the earlier French explorations, than 
Maurice Thompson ever told you. You see 
more of the early Utopian pioneers at New 
Harmony—men whom every Hoosier is taught 
to reverence but whom no present-day Hoosier 
would ever dream of imitating. Father Rapp’s 
Utopia was celibate; and the taste for celibacy 
had disappeared from Indiana long before Dr. 
Kinsey’s day. Robert Dale Owen is a hero 
because he has been dead a long time; if he lived 
in Indiana today he would probably be ridden 
out of town on a rail as a Communist agitator. 
Yet you see here records of those men and of 
many others, men of the river counties and of the 
lake counties as well as of the great interior; and 
you realize that in a State whose typical picture 
is so familiar, and so attractive, there were never- 
theless at sundry times and in divers places many 
other things that were also Indiana. 

That stereotyped picture drawn from Riley’s 
poems and The Gentleman from Indiana and 
McCutcheon’s Indian-summer cartoon—that pic- 
ture was already beginning to be out of date in 
my day; and you can perhaps date its decline and 
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fall by one of the best things George Ade ever 
wrote—I Knew Him When. Many of you per- 
haps know it; originally a speech at the dinner of 
the Indiana Society of Chicago in 1910, it was 
later republished as a booklet. What makes it a 
classic is that it is the complete history of every 
small-town boy, in any age, who made good in the 
big city; but over and beyond that you can read in 
it that Indiana was already changing. The brief 
age of the interurbans marked the beginning of the 
change; Indiana was ceasing to be rural, it was 
becoming industrialized. Not only Indianapolis 
but even the county seats, most of them, have 
become industrial towns with industrial problems, 
to which the old Hoosier credo offered no answer. 
I pass over the brief reign of the Klan, though I 
should like to believe that the spirit that made the 
Klan possible is as dead as the paraphernalia of 
hoods and sheets; but other problems came up with 
the new age and Indiana, like the rest of the coun- 
try, is still trying to find the answer. 

What that change has meant—one of the things 
it has meant—I saw dramatized on election night 
of 1938, when I dropped in on some of my friends 
at the Democratic State headquarters. The fall of 
1938, to anybody who lived in the East, was chiefly 
memorable for two events—the Connecticut hur- 
ricane, which my family and I had survived by 
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the skin of our teeth; and the Munich crisis, which 
the world survived by the skin of its teeth, but 
with a pretty clear indication that it would not 
survive the next one. But Indiana in November 
was pretty much concentrated on one thing— 
would or would not Fred Van Nuys be reelected 
to the Senate? At Democratic headquarters that 
night they thought he was safely in, till strange 
and incredible news came from Lake County; 
instead of the 18,000 majority that had been ex- 
pected out of the steel mills and oil refineries they 
had got only 6,000. Nobody could figure that 
one out, that night; not till some days later did 
they find the answer. The Democratic leaders in 
Lake County were all Poles; but a large percentage 
of the voters were Czechs; and they hdd voted 
Republican in Indiana because they disapproved 
of the attitude of the Polish Government in the 
Munich crisis. That was the sort of thing Tom 
Taggart never had to worry about. 

Yet even that night, there was proof that In- 
diana had not entirely changed. Men were going 
around Democratic headquarters with downcast 
eyes and darkened faces, till all at once everybody 
brightened up. Word had come that the returns 
from Vigo County would be delayed. They were 
delayed for 11 days; and when they came in, by 
happy coincidence, they were just enough to put 
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Fred Van Nuys over. So I went away feeling that 
even in this world which had so vastly changed, 
and not for the better, Indiana in some ways was 
still itself. 

Indeed there had been proof of that 18 months 
before—in the spring of 1937, when the great 
wave of strikes—organizing strikes, steel strikes in 
particular—spread through the Middle West. 
There was bitterness and violence on both sides; 
plants were occupied by sit-down strikers; other 
strikers were shot down—retail shootings in Ohio 
and Michigan, wholesale shootings in Chicago. 
There were steel strikes in Indiana too; and Cliff 
Townsend, who was then Governor, settled them 
peaceably within 3 days—without violence, with- 
out bloodshed; and unfortunately without na- 
tional publicity. The metropolitan newspapers in 
those days were not interested in the peaceful 
settlement of industrial disputes; all they cared 
about was brickbats and blood. But it was a 
demonstration that even in the new industrial 
age, the Hoosier temperament was disinclined to 
go to extremes. 

Whether that temperament is a virtue or a fault 
has been much debated—the cult of the first-rate 
second-rate man, the avoidance of extremes, 
whether of virtue and of wisdom or of vice and 
folly. The argument has perhaps little point any 
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more since it has come loose at one end; Indiana 
may still produce no saints and heroes, but the 
recent return to the news of Mr. D. C. Stephenson 
is a reminder that we no longer avoid the other 
extreme. And we did produce one man—the late 
Wendell Willkie—who was not afraid to go out on 
a limb for the things he believed in; who was not. 
afraid even of that thing which Hoosiers of his 
generation and mine, and of the generation before 
us, were taught to fear above everything else; he 
was not afraid of being laughed at. He was a 
prophet not without honor, save in his own coun- 
try; it is still to be seen whether he will have a 
successor. Hoosiers no longer laugh as much as 
they used to; and they seldom laugh at the right 
people. 2087487 
The old tight, introspective, self-satisfied Hoosier 
culture, which never aspired to the heights but 
never descended to the depths—which cultivated, 
about as well as any society has ever cultivated 
it, the doctrine of moderation in all things, of the 
golden mean—that is gone. It had no answer to 
the problems of a new age—an age in which not 
only Indianapolis and Fort Wayne, but Newcastle 
and Clinton, are industrial cities; in which at one 
time almost the largest city south of Indianapolis 
was Camp Atterbury, with half its population 
consisting of soldiers from other States, and the 
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other half of Italian prisoners of war. An age in 
which Madison could be selected as the subject of 
a motion picture to be shown all over the world, 
illustrating not the homogeneity of Middle West- 
ern culture, but the harmony in which a popula- 
tion could live though its ancestors were of many 
nationalities. Not Gary, not South Bend; but 
Madison. For better or worse, the world had 
broken into Indiana; and Indiana had broken out 
into the world. An age in which I saw the Paris 
Opera House, which I had known well in other 
circumstances and in earlier years, filled with 
American soldiers, listening to other American 
soldiers performing the works of Hoagy Carmichael 
from Bloomington and Cole Porter from Peru. 
The Indiana of tradition could handle the simpler 
problems of its day; but the problems of this new 
age take more thinking. We older people, who 
grew up in the harmonious, satisfied, and satisfying 
Hoosier tradition of the past—I grew up in it too, 
when I went to college up-State—we who must 
now do the best we can with the vast and amor- 
phous problems of a new age—we were perhaps 
better prepared for that ordeal than we knew. 
Some of you are old enough to have been raised, 
as I was, on the Cook and Cropsey arithmetic; 
which we used to regard as about the most exasper- 
ating textbook ever compiled. Its problems were 
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of a tricky complexity never met with in the real 
life of those days; though I suppose income-tax 
consultants and Treasury accountants would find 
nothing unusual in them now. At any rate it was 
some consolation to the pupil who struggled with 
them to know that the answers were written down 
in the back of the book; and over 50 years I can 
still remember the cold horror that came over me, 
the feeling that I had been cheated, betrayed, sold 
down the river, when I discovered that many of 
those answers were wrong. 

But time brings reappraisals; as the years passed 
I gradually recognized that this was actually 
perhaps the most valuable textbook that I ever 
studied; that Mr. Cook and Miss Cropsey had 
been educating us, far more profoundly than we 
could have realized at the time. For what they 
were teaching us was that there are no answers in 
the back of the book—no trustworthy answers, 
anyway; that a man who tells you he knows the 
answer may be right, by lucky guess—or may be 
horribly and catastrophically wrong, either by 
mischance or by intention; that you have got to 
work out the problem and get the answer by 
yourself. You may get the wrong one, but it is 
your business to check it—to prove it, as we used 
to say, by working the problem backward; you 
may find the answer beyond you for the moment 
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but you have got to reach the best approximation 
that youcan. In that search, and in the skepticism 
about any offer of a guaranteed short cut to the 
answer—in that is the beginning of wisdom. 
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